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Cheating 
Academic Misconduct 


Introduction 
The Purpose of This Manual 


As a Purdue teaching assistant, you will be expected to learn quickly, teach competently and mixeasily with people from 
all over the world. You have already demonstrated that you are a good learner by being admitted into a graduate 
program within Purdue Polytechnic. You may never have had any instruction in the art of teaching. You may have 
expected your duties to consist simply of research and grading, but find yourself with sole responsibility for one or more 
classes. Your exposure to different nationalities & cultures may not have prepared you for the kind of students you will 
face in the classroom. There may be very limited time, given your graduate studies and other responsibilities, to devote to 
learning to teach. Nevertheless, you represent Purdue University to your students and their families as much as a full 
professor with many years of experience. Thus, this manual was produced to assist you to assume that responsibility. 


This manual realizes that teaching assistants are often assigned responsibilities for which they had received no training, so 
this manual would be of great use to them. 


The Academic Structure of the University 


Purdue is an institution of higher learning that awards undergraduate degrees and advanced (masters and doctoral) 
degrees. 


Members of the teaching hierarchy belong to the following categories: 


* Teaching assistants 


¢ constitute the lowest rank and are usually graduate students seeking their PhD degrees. 
¢ Part-time faculty members are called adjunct professors or Lecturers. 


¢ Full-time “non-tenure track” faculty members are called professor of practice. 


e Adjunct, Lecturer positions are generally are appointed for one academic term or one academic 
year. 


¢ Professor of Practice are appointed for two academic years. 


¢ Full-Time “Tenure Track” consists of a permanent faculty appointment 


e They can be terminated only if the discipline in which a person is tenured has been eliminated 
from the curriculum or if the faculty member has committed serious offenses of ethical standards 
or has been found guilty of criminal behavior. 


¢ Tenure-track faculty members who are not yet tenured are generally identified as assistant 
professors. 


¢ Tenured faculty members are usually either associate or full professors. 
¢ Retired faculty may be awarded the honorary title of emeritus professor. 


¢ Administrators: responsible for overseeing college or university departments, faculty, staff, programs of study, 
curricula, budgets, facilities, and more. While they go by many titles—dean, director, chair—all work to direct 
and facilitate the daily operations of an educational institution, provide students with the best educational 
experience possible, and influence the institution’s offerings and growth. 


Faculty and teaching assistants belong to academic departments. 

Related departments make up a college- ran by department head. 

Department heads report to the Dean(s) of their college. 

Academic deans report to the Provost, who is the chief academic officer of the university. 

The Provost reports to the President, who is chief executive officer of the university. 

The President reports to the Board of Trustees, a body of experts who deliberate on and approve or disapprove 
policies and financial decisions proposed by the President. 


Oy IP ON 


The History & Culture at Purdue 


Purdue University is a public land-grant research university in West Lafayette, Indiana, and the flagship campus of 

the Purdue University system. The university was founded in 1869 after Lafayette businessman John Purdue donated land 
and money to establish a college of science, technology, and agriculture in his name. The first classes were held on 
September 16, 1874, with six instructors and 39 students. 


The main campus in West Lafayette offers more than 200 majors for undergraduates, over 69 masters and doctoral 
programs, and professional degrees in pharmacy and veterinary medicine. In addition, Purdue has 18 intercollegiate 
sports teams and more than 900 student organizations. Purdue is a member of the Big Ten Conference and enrolls the 
second largest student body of any university in Indiana, as well as the fourth largest foreign student population of any 
university in the United States. Being a large university, it still feels like a close-knit community. It is world renowned as a 
prestigious university and considered to be one of the top educational institutions in the world. 


General Advice 


New teaching assistants can be overwhelmed by their sudden change in status. Teaching is an important part of a 
student's training for a future academic career. While great teachers make it seem effortless, teaching can be hard— 
especially when you're doing it for the first time. 


e §= Accept that there will be some bad days. Your class will not always go as you had planned it. ... 
e You don't have to know all the answers. ... 
e Don’t be afraid to ask questions from Professor in charge the class... 
* Do not try to wing it. ... 
e = Expect all kinds of questions — some that don’t pertain to course topics 
Getting Help 


Almost all academic departments provide substantial support for their teaching assistants; it is the unusual one that does 
not and even then, course directors are first line of communication and available to help the TAs they are assigned. 


Those of you who discover that you need advice or support outside your departments can turn to several organizations on 
campus. The Graduate Studies Office is one place to start. 


Then for more specific concerns, consultants for the ITAP or Engineering Computing Network (ECN) will assist you with 
software or hardware problems and also schedule workshops on various aspects of technology use each term. 


Librarian researcher assistants can be helpful with questions about how to locate resources to enrich your courses. 
International teaching assistants can contact campus offices for different kinds of support for specific concerns: 


e = The International Students Services (ISS) for information about visas and policies and regulations of the United 
States Department of State; https://www.purdue.edu/IPPU/ISS 


e = The English department has the Purdue Writing Lab and Online Writing lab to help students the center of our 
work is one-to-one tutorials with students. Our trained tutors assist all undergraduate and graduate students 
working on any writing project, in any stage of the writing process. They also offer services specifically for 
students studying English as a Second Language, students working on employment or Professional Writing 
documents. https://owl.purdue.edu 


e The Center for Academic Excellence will direct you to a wealth of information that will enhance your teaching. 
https://www.purdue.edu/asc 


A Word to International Teaching Assistants 


Teaching assistants work in many different settings including recitations, discussion sections, laboratories, studios, project 
meetings, computer clusters, review sessions, and office hours. Most TA’s also have the important responsibility of 
grading and providing feedback on students’ work. Over a few semesters, you may move from leading a section in an 
introductory class to facilitating projects in an advanced course, from discussing problems in review sessions to assisting in 


lab, or from being a TA to teaching a summer course on your own. The particular combinations of responsibilities given to 
6 


a TA can vary substantially Suis courses, but in all cases, TAs make essential contributions to the high qualit 


Many of the problems faced by international teaching assistants are the same as those faced by local and national 
teaching assistants. Two unique concerns affect you: 


e —_ language barriers and... 


e the different culture and behavior of students. 


O ants ge. You fear that you won’t be able to understand your 
dents or that your students won’t be able to understand you- as you gain more experience speaking English, your 
concerns willlessen. 


Give your students a chance to get accustomed to your normal or accented English. Students are exposed to many things 
that are novel to them, including different accents. There are accents from New England and across the Southern states as 
well as differing cultural accents- begin slowly. Tell students what country you’re from and why you’re at Purdue. If 
students understand a little about your culture and background, they’re more likely to give you a chance. They’re also 
more likely to make the small effort necessary to understand an unfamiliar accent as you should with their accent. 


One important way to gain acceptance by your students is to let them know that you care about them and their 
success in the course. Make it clear to the class that they should let you know if they don’t understand something you 
say. Be patient when this happens and don’t be offended or defensive about these communication breakdowns. If you 
don’t understand a student’s question ask the student to rephrase it. This won’t compromise your authority. However, 
pretending to understand when you don’t will undermine your authority and lose the students’ respect for you. 


American Students are different from the students in many other countries. Their dress and manner may be quite 
casual. Classroom behavior may be informal, with students sometimes questioning or disagreeing with the instructor. 
This isa common behavior and should not be treated as a challenge to your authority. It isn’t a sign of disrespect but 
rather a student’s interest in dialogue and solving the problem. 


Lastly keep in mind that you’ll make some mistakes. Try to laugh at them and make them work to your benefit. Lack of 
preparation and multiple errors will greatly reduce the students’ confidence in your abilities. Demonstrate that you care 
about your students - you can minimize any problems you'll encounter with language and the American culture. 


Section I: The Role of the Teaching Assistant 


Overview 


As a teaching assistant, you play a vital role in providing effective classroom instruction. 
e You will assist students and professors. 


e You will manage lab sections, give a few lectures, help in recitation, grade papers or projects- overall help the 
students learn course content. 


e §=You will direct some learning activities yourself and you will be providing support in others. 
o Yet new teaching assistants often have little experience in teaching. 


o Some people are more “natural” teachers than others, but, given solid information about the “best 
practices” in teaching and learning, everyone can improve their skills. 


Asa TA, you may fill a variety of instructional roles at Purdue-according to the duties you are assigned. Make sure you 
fully understand all those duties. 


Your Role 


Your Responsibilities 


Assisting the Professor 


Help design the course, 
construct tests, prepare 
materials, grade 
assignments, maybe 
teach a class session or 
two. 


Understand the objectives and learning goals the professor 
has set for the students so you can communicate course 
materials to them; know the professor's expectations of you. 


Holding Office Hours 


Work with students one- 
on-one; learn about 
problems they are 
having with the course 
material. 


Schedule and adhere to regular office hours; motivate 
students to see you during office hours; schedule office hours 
when students are available or right after class when students 
are most likely to have questions; provide your office phone 
number or e-mail address. 


Grading Papers or 
Exams 


Grade tests, exams, 
essays, quizzes, lab 
notebooks. 


Understand the course content and be able to follow a 
student's thinking to interpret answers that might not be 
complete; be consistent so your grading is fair and reliable; 
know your department's grading procedures and policies and 
work with your course supervisor to develop grading criteria; 
become familiar with your department's and the University's 
policies on academic integrity; develop strategies for dealing 
with angry or aggressive students. 


Lead Recitations or 
Discussions 


Meet scheduled classes 
and lead discussions, 
answer questions, clarify 
materials. 


Identify critical information from lectures or readings and then 
elaborate on it to help students understand the material; 
attend class lectures so you understand what the students 
need to know; in some cases, be responsible for testing and 
grading students’ work. 


In charge of computer 
Lab Sessions 


Review experiments 
beforehand, ask and 
answer student 
questions, and evaluate 
students’ lab work. 


Know safety procedures and provide a safe environment in 
which students can work; prepare for lab experiments or 
assignments; learn how to guide students’ thinking and deal 
with questions without giving away the answers. 


Teach Studio Courses 


Motivate students ina 
creative direction even 
though the end product 
is not clearly defined. 


Know the expectations for studio projects and how you will 
communicate these expectations to your students; share a 
variety of visual examples with students; be aware of your 
department's resources to determine what teaching aids/tools 
are available and where you can find them. 


Instructor of Record; 
Full Responsibility 


Make independent 
decisions about the 
course including 

the course design, the 
types of tests you will 
use, and how you 

will grade your students. 


Learn the basics of instructional design; develop a course 
syllabus based on learning objectives; plan individual class 
sessions; allow yourself time to plan and develop objectives 
for each class; check with your department secretary on 
administrative matters; for questions related to your course 
assignment, talk to the faculty member in charge of the 
course. 


As you go about your duties note that you are not alone. A faculty mentor in your own department, usually the director of 
the course to which you are assigned, is the best aid to your professional development as a teacher. Many skilled and 
experienced professors are ready to help you as you learn how to teach. As a teaching assistant you have the opportunity 
to develop presentational skills as well as your powers of observation and feelings of empathy. The preparation that goes 
into teaching is demanding, but the rewards of teaching others and doing a good job are worth the time and effort. 


This guide assumes that you have little if any formal training or experience as a teacher. It includes suggestions and 
advice for being successful in the classroom. Never forget that teaching effectively takes a great deal of time, effort, 
and dedication. In other words, be prepared for a challenging but gratifying task as you help students to progress and 
succeed. 


Much of what you read here will come alive as you meet your students and have a few sessions with them. 
Read the guide through now and refer back to it from time to time as the term goes on. 


You'll develop your own style and adopt suggestions in the guide to fit your own personality. 


PP De? aks 


Preparation and a positive attitude will help you do a good job. Remember to feel comfortable and relaxed 
about what you’re doing. 


In “The Art of Teaching,” Gilbert Highet says: 


Teaching isn’t confined to parents and professional teachers. In every business and industry, there are 
learners and teachers. Whenever there are beginners and experts, old and young, there is some kind of 
learning going on, and some sort of teaching. We are all pupils and we are all teachers. 


Think of your own life as an individual. Much of it is routine. Some of it is amusement. The rest is made 
up of learning and of teaching: whether you’re a doctor enlarging your knowledge of certain types of 
illness or an author writing a book, or a political speaker influencing an audience you’re learning for 
yourself and teaching others. 


Most people don’t realize how much of their private life is taken up with amateurish teaching and 
haphazard learning; and not many understand that most of us, as public beings, either learn or 
teach incessantly. You have people around you, fellow teaching assistants and faculty members 
who will share advice, experiences and materials with you when you need moral or professional 
support. Don’t hesitate to seek this valuable aid 


* Highet, G. (1951). The art of teaching 


Identifying Roles 


Arthur Chickering, in Education and Identity, says, “The function of college is transportation. It offers rapid transit from 
adolescence to adulthood, from dull or poorly paid jobs to more interesting or better paid ones, from slum to suburb, 
from lower to middle or upper class. Its function is to help the student get from where he is to where he wants to be.” 


* Chickering, A. W., & Reisser, L. (1993). Education and Identity. The Jossey-Bass Higher and Adult Education Series. Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers, 350 
Sansome St., San Francisco, CA 94104. 


We as teachers have an obligation to help the people we teach have the best ride possible in getting from one place 
to another. 


As a teaching assistant, you will have many roles: 


e Educator -- First and foremost you must educate your students by imparting knowledge and 
understanding. 


e Subject Matter Expert --You need to be knowledgeable in the area you’re teaching. You don’t need to be all 
knowing. 


e Communicator -- It is essential that you convey concepts and facts clearly. 
e Motivator -- By making material interesting and showing enthusiasm, you can encourage students to learn. 


e = Evaluator -- Providing feedback and assigning a grade are end products of the course. While grades may 
not be an important end product to the instructor, many students hold them to be of utmost 
importance. 


e _ Listener -- You must hear what students are saying both verbally and non-verbally. For instance, the rustling 
of books and papers at the end of a class is the students’ way of saying they’vestopped paying attention. 


e = Facilitator -- Coordination of class interactions such as leading and controlling discussion are important 
to two-way communication. 


e Counselor --You’ll provide guidance on how to be successful in the course as well as with future careers. 


e Role Model -- Perhaps the thing you teach most profoundly is “what kind of person is interested in this 
subject?” Don’t underestimate the impact you have on students. Because of your position, your behavior 
influences students. How you feel about lifelong learning, how you relate to other people, are all-important 
lessons your students, and the professor you are assisting, willlearn. 


e University Representative -- Every moment you teach, you represent Purdue and your department to the 
world. This is a heavy responsibility, but also anhonor. 


While the number of roles that you’ll hold as a teaching assistant may seem overwhelming, remember that you can 
change pace often, and that expert help is available. 


Professional Ethics 
The National Education Association has an excellent preamble about teaching: 


“The educator, believing in the worth and dignity of each human being, recognizes the supreme importance of the 
pursuit of truth, devotion to excellence, and the nurture of the democratic principles. Essential to these goals is the 
protection of freedom to learn and to teach and the guarantee of equal educational opportunity for all.” 


The educator accepts the responsibility to adhere to the highest ethical standards. Teaching assistants are expected to 
maintain the same standards of professional ethics as any member of the Purdue University administrators, faculty and 
even students. Always come to class on time and prepared to teach. When grading, teaching assistants should establish 
clear, firm, consistent, and objective standards, and assign grades based on those standards. When dealing with students, 
either in or outside the classroom, avoid any sexist, racist, religious, or ethnic jokes or remarks. 


Teaching assistants should maintain their integrity by establishing a strictly professional relationship with students, both 
inside and outside of the class. You can be pleasant, but you are not a friend to your students! 


Romantic relationships between teaching assistants and their students are not ethically appropriate and may constitute 
sexual harassment, which is against the law. 


Learning and Teaching 


Learning principles are ideas about how the human mind works and about how information can best be presented to take 
advantage of people’s natural ways of thinking. In order to teach effectively, it will help you to have some understanding 
of some generally accepted learning principles: 

e = All human beings can learn 

e = Individuals must be motivated to learn 

e —_ Learning is an active process 

e Proper guidance can help promote learning 

e Materials must be provided 


e ~—_ Learning requires time 
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e __ Learning styles vary so teaching methods should be varied 
e _ Learning should provide satisfaction 
e ~=Reinforcement should follow correct behavior 


e Standards of performance should be set for learners so they can measure progress 


Learning Categories * 


The system that follows, developed by Benjamin Bloom (and called Bloom’s Taxonomy), is one of the most widely used 
and is based on the notion of hierarchy of thought processes. Each category requires more complex thinking than the 
one preceding it, and also builds on or incorporates the preceding types of thought. That is, one needs the capacity for 
“lower” levels of thought in order to proceed to the “higher” levels. This suggests a teaching strategy: In the early stages 
of a topic, there should be more emphasis on lower, more basic thinking processes; as this is mastered, students will be 
able to move up the hierarchy. 


Category 

Knowledge or Memorization is the remembering of previously learned material. This may involve the recall of a 
wide range of material, from specific facts to complete theories, but all that is required is the bringing to mind of 
the appropriate information. Memorization represents the lowest level of learning outcomes in the cognitive 
domain. 

Comprehension is the ability to grasp the meaning of material. This may be translating material from one form 
to another (words to numbers), interpreting material (explaining or summarizing), and estimating future trends 
(predicting consequences or effects). These learning outcomes go one step beyond the simple remembering of 
material, and represent the lowest level of understanding. 

Application is the ability to use learned material in new and concrete situations. This may include the 
application of such things as rules, methods, concepts, principles, laws, and theories. Learning outcomes in this 
area require a higher level of understanding than simple comprehension. 

Analysis is the ability to break down material into its component parts so that its organizational structure may 
be understood. This may include the identification of the parts, and recognition of the organizational principles 
involved. Learning outcomes here represent a higher intellectual level than comprehension and application 
because they require an understanding of both the content and the structural form of the material. 

Synthesis is the ability to put parts together to form a new whole. This may involve the production of a unique 
communication (theme or speech), a plan of operations (research proposal), or a set of abstract relations 
(scheme for classifying information). Learning outcomes m this area stress creative behaviors, with major 
emphasis on the formulation of new patterns or structures. 

Critical Evaluation is concerned with the ability to judge the value of material (a statement, novel, poem, 
research report) for a given purpose. The judgments are to be based on definite criteria. These may be internal 
criteria (organization) or external criteria (relevance to the purpose) and the student may determine the criteria 
or be given them. Learning outcomes in this area are highest in the cognitive hierarchy because they contain 
elements of all the behavior other categories, plus conscious value judgments based on clearly defined criteria. 


Everyone learns a little differently. If you try to use the levels of Bloom’s Taxonomy in planning your 
lessons you will be able to meet different students’ needs and many levels of thinking in each individual. 
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3loom's Taxonomy Verbs 


appraise Higher ¢ 


argue assess attach 
Evaluation choose compare conclude Thinking S 
contrast defend describe discriminate 
Make and defend judgments based on internal estimate evaluate explain judge justify interpret 
evidence or external criteria. telate predict rate select summarize support value 
Synthesis arrange assemble categorize collect combine comply 
compose construct create design develop devise explain 
Compile component ideas into a new whole or formulate generate plan prepare rearrange reconstruct relate 
propose alternative solutions. reorganize revise rewrite set up summarize synthesize tell write 
Analysis analyze appraise breakdown calculate categorize compare 
contrast criticize diagram differentiate discriminate distinguish 
Break down objects or ideas into simpler parts examine experiment identify illustrate infer model outline 
and find evidence to support generalizations. point out question relate select separate subdivide test 
apply change choose compute demonstrate discover 
A lication dramatize employ illustrate interpret manipulate 
Pp modify operate practice predict prepare produce 
Apply knowledge to actual situations. relate schedule show sketch solve use write 


classify convert defend describe discuss 
distinguish estimate explain express 
extend generalized give example(s) 


Comprehension identify indicate infer locate paraphrase 
; predict recognize rewrite review select 
Demonstrate an understanding of the facts. summarize translate 


arrange define describe duplicate 
identify label list match memorize 


name order outline recognize 
Knowledge relate recall repeat reproduce 
Remember previously learned information. select state 


Ref: https://medium.com/@emilymatthews04/blooms-taxonomy-theory-e928ccc126de 


Learning Styles 


The term “learning styles” is used to refer to several ways in which people learn most easily. Most people who are 
involved with college level teaching are able to learn well by reading, listening to lectures and taking and reviewing 
notes on complicated subjects. It is easy for academics to suppose that everyone learns in the same way. However, 
some people learn best by hearing instruction; they are auditory learners who thrive on good lectures and discussions. 
Others learn best by seeing, whether text or images; they are visual learners who may work best on their own. Still 
others learn best by manipulating objects; they are kinesthetic learners who may excel in laboratory classes. 


Some people are able to learn in any modality, even those that are less natural for them. Others suffer from learning 
disabilities or learning differences that limit their ability to focus and convey their learning. 


Seven Principles for Good Practice in Undergraduate Education 


In 1987, the Wingspread Journal published an article by Arthur W. Chickering and Zelda F. Gamson. The article reported 
a study supported by the American Association of Higher Education, the Education Commission of the States, and The 
Johnson Foundation. The principles, which “rest on 50 years of research on good teaching and learning in colleges and 
universities”, were quickly adopted as standards of excellence by institutions and accrediting organizations throughout 
the United States. 

Three inventories were later developed to measure the presence of the seven principles in the work of individual faculty 
members, individual students and institutions. The seven principles state that good practice in undergraduate 
education: 


e® encourages contact between students and faculty 


e develops reciprocity and cooperation among students 
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¢ encourages active learning 

e gives prompt feedback 

¢ emphasizes time on task 

¢ communicates high expectations 

e respects diverse talents and ways of learning 


As you develop your own teaching style and mature in your knowledge of your discipline, remember to incorporate 
these powerful guidelines into your work. 


The Art and Science of Teaching 


Preparing for the First Class 


Even the most experienced presenters suffer a little stage fright before they stand in front of an audience. Stage fright is 
normal and healthy and can even prompt you to perform at higher levels. As you learn to accept and control your 
nervousness you’ll be more comfortable. You can keep improving through self-evaluation. One key way to overcome 
stage fright is to be well prepared andorganized! 


Meeting a Class for the First Time 


Preparation is of crucial importance. Prepare your lesson plan well before your first meeting with the class and study it 
carefully. You’ll get started correctly if you know exactly what you’re going to cover in the first class, and if you’re 
organized, and have practiced or rehearsed what you want to say. 


e Review the syllabus and/or course outline with the students, being certain to cover the requirements and 
assignments of the course. Take nothing for granted and don’t assume that students already know basic 
information. For example, tell them when the class meets, your policies on attendance and tardiness and how 
you enforce them. 


e Have on hand the materials to be distributed at the first meeting. Having everything you will need in advance 
can alleviate some nervousness and will make a favorable impression on the students. No matter what the 
course, students appreciate an instructor who’s well organized, assertive, and decisive about the course. 


e = Arrive early. Check to make sure any technology you need (computers, projectors, etc) are working and you 
will have the ability to do what you need. 


e Put the agenda for the day on the board so students know what to expect from the moment theycome in. Stick 
to this agenda. 


e Greet the students when they arrive. Talk about their expectations of the class, campus, or current events. 
Do this after class as well. You'll be less removed or aloof from them. Students who choose seats up front are 
especially receptive to small talk with the instructor. 


Diversity 


College students vary from one another in important ways. People generally recognize certain differences, 
especially gender, race, nationality and religion. We notice if someone speaks with an accent, uses a wheelchair or 
dresses according to ethnic fashions. Other differences are not so noticeable. 


Purdue University has taken strong stands affirming the civil rights of different groups of people. In a diverse, 
global culture like Purdue’s, it is important to remember to treat everyone with respect. As the authority figure in charge 
of the class, you set the tone for everyone. If a student makes a bigoted remark or tells a joke that insults a group of 
people, it is your responsibility to state that prejudice is not appropriate in the classroom and that you expect all students 
to be tolerant and polite to one another. Of course, you yourself should never make bigoted statements or tell offensive 
jokes, even outside the classroom. If you are unable to restrain a student who makes offensive remarks, you should 
consult the professional staff in the Office of Student Life, some of whom are experts in diversity training. 
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Learning disabilities limit some students’ ability to read, spell accurately or perform other necessary academic 
activities. A number of learning disabilities have been identified, including dyslexia (difficulties with reading and perceiving 
visual symbols), dysgraphia (difficulties with writing and fine motor skills), dyscalculia (difficulties with computation and 
numerical procedures), attention deficit disorder or A.D.D.(difficulty focusing and paying attention) and attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder or A.D.H.D. (difficulty in keeping physicallystill). 


As a teacher, you are obliged to provide reasonable accommodation to any student who presents 
documentation of a learning disability. Accommodation most often consists of untimed tests, a quiet environment 
during test taking, ability to use a computer with spellchecker for all assignments and, possibly, oral rather than written 
examinations. The Purdue Office of Disability Services, which reports to the Dean of Students, can provide more 
information to you on request. See Section IV for contact information. 


Those with physical or psychological disabilities may also require reasonable accommodation upon request. 
Students who have documented disabilities are accustomed to providing documentation and requesting assistance. If a 
student or a representative of Disability Services requests your aid for accommodation, be sure to involve your 
supervising faculty member or department head in the process of accommodation. You cannot be expected to 
understand all the issues related to accommodation without expert guidance. 


Guidelines for the Effective Teacher 


Characteristics of Effective and Ineffective Instructors 


The differences between effective and ineffective instructors are quite clear. Keep them in mind as you strive to be an 
effective instructor, but don’t be discouraged if you aren’t as successful as you’d like to be at first. Teaching is composed of 
skills that can be mastered. If you plan carefully and review your performance, you will improve. The following suggestions 
will provide a framework for you to follow; 


e Be prepared. Know what you’re going to teach and be assertive and positive about the topic for the day. Organize 
the activities in a sequence, make notes for yourself, and rehearse. Also be certain that you’ve gathered all the 
materials you’ll need for the lesson. This may include paper, pencils, handouts, and even chalk. Students 
appreciate a well- prepared instructor. 


e Be prompt. You can’t expect your students to take your class seriously if you show up tardy and disorganized. 
Always be in the classroom a few minutes before class to answer any questions and prepare the blackboard or 
any materials needed. At the very first class establish your expectations, which include beginning the class 
promptly. Follow through on subsequent classes by beginning class promptly and don’t tolerate students coming 
in late. Establish a grace period. 


e Be flexible. Be aware of weather conditions, time of the day, and even how this class fits in with the regular 
term, e.g., is it before mid-terms or final exams? Students are under tremendous pressure. You may not think 
something is very serious but to them it may be crucial, so learn to “read the students.” flexibility, not in your 
standards, but in your relationship with the students, is important 


e Review prior lessons. Learning is always enhanced when instructors review topics covered in the previous 
class. A short review bridges the transition to the new lesson, and helps communicate how important you 
consider the topics. 


e Have a sense of humor. You'll learn very early not to take yourself too seriously in class. You’ll make mistakes, 
and be challenged by students. It’s best to admit an error and laugh at yourself or tell a story about yourself so 
that students understand that you too are human and not perfect. This self- disclosure can help develop stronger 
rapport with the class. 


e Keep learning. After a short time you’ll gain confidence by noting the techniques that have been successful and 
those that fall flat or don’t make the point. Don’t settle into a routine that may lead to smugness or arrogance. 
As the famous cellist Gregor Piatagoirsky said when he was in his 70s, “I'll stop teaching when | quit learning.” 


e Vary your teaching methodology. We have discussed different teaching techniques. You may have a preference 
for one particular style, but stay alert to the response and reaction of the students and vary your style in order to 
keep attention levels high. Plan to vary classroom activities so that students are constantly refreshed and 


challenged. 
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Evaluate and reevaluate. A good instructor constantly asks: Did | meet my objective for today’s lesson? Have | 
accomplished what | set out to do this week or this term? What could | have done differently to make learning 
more effective and enjoyable for the students? Know what your objective is and move meaningfully to accomplish 
it. Without an objective, movement for the sake of movement is sheer nonsense. It’s just like running around in 
circles and getting nowhere. Ask your students if you’re getting the point across and let them tell you what you 
might do better. A good instructor isn’t fearful of an anonymous evaluation of his or her teaching. Accept 
students’ suggestions and use them to improve your performance. 


Pay attention to administrative detail. Taking attendance, making announcements, recording grades, etc., are all 
part of the teaching process. Students respect instructors who efficiently take care of the administrative details. 


Use visual aids and supplementary resources. No matter how good a lecturer or speaker you may be, your 
teaching can be enhanced by the use of charts and graphs, videotapes or guest speakers. Videoor graphic 
representations can stimulate interest and clarify important points and ideas, and can help provide a consistency 
from class to class and even from instructor to instructor. 


Dress professionally. You leave your student role behind when you stand in front of a class. Students are more 
inclined to listen attentively and respect the instructor who looks the part. Observe what faculty in your 
department wear and select similar clothing. Of course, as a student, you are not expected to spend a great deal of 
money on your wardrobe. Choose outfits that are clean, comfortable, neat, and not extreme fashions. You want 
students to pay attention to what you say, not what youwear, but dress comfortably! 


Personal Hygiene. This is a touchy subject. We at Purdue respect your right (be it personal, cultural or religious) 
about your own hygiene. You & other students also must consider the rights of your classmates. They have the 
right to learn unfettered by others personal hygiene. Any personal hygiene issue will be addressed directly to the 
individual by the professor in charge of the class- This includes TA’s and students. 


Time Management 


As a teaching assistant, you live both as a teacher and as a student, so managing your time becomes essential, especially 
around midterms and finals. There will not be enough time to do all the things that need to be done unless you plan and 
use your time well. 


Draw up some rules for yourself at the beginning of the term. You may not always be able to keep them, but 
you should try to adopt them as general guides. The following tips can help you use time effectively and avoid 
feeling overwhelmed. 


Set goals. Write specific, measurable outcomes you want to achieve in the next week, month, year, and five years. 
Consider your work, relationships, play, and well-being. Go from goals to plan to work. 


Use a master “To Do” list. Categorize all of your “to do” items into highest, medium, and low priority. Work on 
high priority items first! 


Get the big picture. Plan your priorities so you work foremost on whatever gives you the biggest payoff in 
potential. 


Cluster common tasks. Do similar tasks in the same time block (e.g., a bunch of letters, then a bunchof errands). 
Create systems. Keep tools, forms, checklists, and information handy and organized for repetitive tasks. 
Establish place habits. Keep everything in its pre-determined place. 


Delineate time blocks. Schedule blocks of time (2-4 hours) to work on projects requiring 
concentration. 


Design your environment. Make your setting conducive to concentration (e.g., sit with your back to traffic 
passing your office, screen calls). 


Reduce panic. Handle what worries you the most. Ask yourself, “Will this matter seem urgent 10 years from now?” 


Take the one-minute test. Periodically take a minute to ask yourself, “Am | doing this in the best way to meet my 
goals, serve others, and take care of myself?” 
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Making It Through the Term — Performing Multiple Tasks at the Same Time 


When establishing priorities remember your own graduate work. Thinking practically, you must realize that your 
assistantship is dependent upon successful completion of your own courses. 


Don’t let work pile up. When you receive a set of papers to be graded, don’t toss them into a corner until you have time to 
do all of them. Large blocks of free time are extremely difficult to find once the term gets underway. Instead, calculate 
how many papers you’d have to read every day in order to return the papers within a reasonable time, say one week, and 
then find that much time. If you have 30 students in a class, reading four or five papers each day would finish them up ina 
week. 


Be ready to ask for help. If, as the term progresses, you find yourself consistently behind withboth your graduate work 
and your teaching, it’s time to reassess your methods. Speak to your faculty adviser about your problem. Grading 


Grading puzzles many beginning teachers. Some teachers are strict, believing that they will spur the best efforts from 
their students. Others feel that the responsibility of learners is to themselves and that good grades represent good 
teaching. Grading strategies are related to what you believe and think, as well as evaluating learning gains toward 
planned goals. 


No matter how you feel about grades, you must realize their importance to the students. You must always be 
absolutely honest and consistent. You must be fair and reasonable and maintain grading principles you can defend if 
disputed. 


Sometimes students focus more on grades and less on the whole experience of your class (“Is this going to be on the 
test?”), but it is up to you to use the grading system as a positive mechanism for giving honest and useful feedback 
on student performance. 


Grading Papers 


It is not very useful to return an essay to a student with nothing but a grade. On-target comments and criticism delivered 
with compassion are not only appreciated but also valuable for directing students in making future choices. Think 
carefully about what you write, write thoughtfully and clearly. 


In correcting students' papers, write in margins or on the backs of pages, or on sticky notes, so their writing is still 
visible. 


Direct your comments not only toward what the student has submitted, but also try helping them do better on the 
next assignment 


If you find yourself repeating comments or criticism, you’ve discovered a problem afflicting more than one student. You 
could prepare a lesson or worksheet to help address suchissues. 


“A paper should be judged on its content, organization and presentation. Often it’s useful to the student if you evaluate 
the paper in each of these areas and assign a mark on the basis of some combination of these factors. Also, some teachers 
have had good success with asking students to write papers twice. 

This first draft is submitted and subjected to constructive criticism on both content and style. The second draft is graded 
and usually shows the kind of improvement that is quite satisfying to student and teacher alike.” (Teaching at Stanford: 

An Introductory Handbook, revised and edited by M. Fisher (Palo Alto, CA: Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford 

Junior University, 1983), p.20. 


Whenever you grade essays there is an element of your personal opinion that determines the grades. Studies show 
that you’re likely to grade the first several essays more harshly, and liable to be more careless about what you write 
to students when you’re weary. To stay away from these difficulties, read several essays before you actually start 
grading to assess their general level. Take a break from grading when you become tired or bored. 


Academic Integrity and Academic Dishonesty 


Academic integrity is one of the shared values of the Purdue University community. Simply put, 
academic integrity means intellectual honesty. Students are expected to be honest and forthright. 
That is, an individual’s work and ideas are ones own, and any assistance in one’s work and thought 


should be clearly acknowledged and properly referenced. Academic integrity must be both 
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encouraged and insisted upon by those who value quality in teaching and learning. Academic 
dishonesty corrupts the process by which knowledge is advanced. The credibility of academic work 
is seriously jeopardized when there’s a lack of academic integrity. 

Dishonesty is patently unfair to those who are honest. The university policy regarding 

academic honesty, as stated in the Student Handbook. Section 10, appears as Appendix D. 


Teaching assistants must convey the message that there are good reasons for students to behave 
honorably. Purdue University is an institution based upon the free exchange of knowledge. To 
plagiarize another’s work knowingly, falsify data, or give or receive assistance on exams or other 
work is to violate the basic principles upon which Purdue is structured. Students must understand 
that plagiarism means not merely copying another’s words without proper credit given, but also 
copying their ideas. 


Several types of cheating are common. Plagiarism consists of using the work of others as if it were 
one’s one. Copying from another student can be done with or without the assistance of the person 
whose work is copied. A group may not only study for but complete together assignments that are 
meant to show individual work. 


Behavior that seems to be cheating is sometimes attributable to cultural differences or 
miscommunication. Cooperative learning is the norm in many parts of the world, as is providing 
assistance to family members or countrymen in difficulty. Elders may have specifically instructed 
students to look after cousins or siblings who are far from home. Especially in courses where small 
group work or collaborative learning in practiced, students may believe it is permissible to work on 
exams together. Similar answers to essay questions or identical work on take-home problems may 
be the result of students helping one another and sharing work without understanding when such 
cooperation is not allowed. Inexperienced students who do not understand how to reference, quote 
and paraphrase the work of others too may do plagiarizing innocently 


Always assume that students are honest. You may never encounter cheating, especially if you set 
clear ground rules for all assignments and tests. For more information on types of academic 
dishonesty, and what to do if you discover someone cheating, see Appendix C. 
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Technology In the Classroom 


Appropriate use of technology can help students learn more information in less time than ever 
before. It can help improve student understanding of concepts. It can provide valuable support to 
students with different learning styles, different levels of physical and social skills, and different ways 
of expressing themselves. It can help you communicate with students and your supervisor in novel 
ways, and keep track of student progress. 


There are many technologies used in today’s classroom. From the humble chalkboard through 
computer projection, from tape recorders through slides and transparencies, from videotape 
through teleconferencing, Purdue has a wealth of technology to use to help you help your 
students. 


But technology needs to be integrated into your course like any other resource, where it is suitable 
to the subject matter and the students. 


At a minimum, every teaching assistant should be able to: 
= Use a board and/or presentation software to communicate ideas and concepts 
= Use email 
= Use software particular to your discipline 
= Use Banner to help generate class lists, contact students, and enter grades 


Many classrooms on the Purdue campus come equipped to use some technology. Some have 
chalkboards; others have white boards, overhead projectors, slide or videotape projectors, large 
computer displays, etc. If your classroom doesn’t have what you need, contact Purdue’s Instructional 
Media Services (IMS). See Section IV for contact information. IMS maintains a wide array of 
equipment, including video cameras and tape recorders. The staff members are willing and able to 
help you improve your use of media. 


Computers, Software, and Networks 


Every student at Purdue has an email account, space on a server for storing and displaying web 
pages, and access to university-distributed software. Use of these technologies can be, and in some 
cases should be, part of the course you are teaching. Writing papers using a word-processor (such as 
Microsoft Word), analyzing data using a statistics package (such as SPSS), presenting lab results using 
a presentation package (such as Microsoft PowerPoint), or programming in C++ are some of the ways 
computers may be incorporated into your course. 


This guide will give you a brief description of some of the ways computers are used in educationon 
Purdue’s campus. You can get extensive support for uses of instructional technology by contacting 

Information Resources and Technology (IRT). See Section IV for contact information. A copy of IRT’s 
Guide to Instructional Technology Support, available in the Korman Center, will help familiarize you 
with the ways computers are integrated into a Purdue education. 


Here are some of the many ways you may be involved with various aspects of Purdue technology 
as instructional and research aids that can help you teach and manage your class: 


= Presentation, implementing visual and audio aids for in-class lessons 


= Web-based instruction, either to supplement classroom instruction or teach a whole 
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course remotely 


= Personal web pages 
= iDrive, an off-campus, online storage service 


= Video conferencing 
= Webcasting 


= Class lists, complete with pictures and even seating charts, although it may be necessary to 
ask your supervising professor to access this service for you 


= Class list servers to create mailing lists for your class, to send messages and/or to create 
an electronic discussion group where students can participate 


= Exam grading using “bubble” forms for some tests 
= Computer classrooms where you can teach classes 
= Managing resource funds 

= Library databases 


The latest edition of the Guide to Instructional Technology Support lists the current group of 
Purdue site-licensed software. Some of this software is available to every student, other software 
is only available to students of particular classes, and some instructors may require students to 
purchase software (usually available at the bookstore)Section III : Resources and Strategies 


Important Purdue Support Services 


Information Resources and Technology provides assistance for faculty, staff, and students who need 
help with software or hardware. General consult (phone) 215-895-2698, (web) www.Purdue.edu/irt 


Disability Services: The mission of the Office of Disability Services is to provide all Purdue 
University students, faculty, and staff with disabilities with an equal opportunity for access to 
University employment, courses, programs, facilities, services, and activities by providing training, 
advising and consultation to the University community regarding our commitments under the 
Americans with Disability Act and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. (phone) 215-895-2506, 
(web) http://www.Purdue.edu/studentlife/docs/disability/ 


W. W. Hagerty Library of Purdue University houses nearly half a million books, periodicals, 
microforms, and non-print materials. Its strengths include technology, pure science, business, design, 
nutrition, and information science. The social sciences, architecture, fine arts, and general literature 
are also represented in the collection. The Library's web-based information system is your access 
point for our materials, in addition to online databases, electronic journals, and information 
resources worldwide. Hagerty Library continues to be a leader in offering Internet accessible 
databases. (phone) 215-895-1500, (web) http://www. library.Purdue.edu/ 


The International Students and Scholars Services (ISSS) offers a wide array of programs and services 
to more than 1,500 international students, scholars and faculty from more than 100 countries. It 
also works to promote meaningful interaction between Americans and the nationals of other 
countries as well as organizes cultural enrichment opportunities for all members of Purdue 
University and the community at large. (phone) 215-895-2502, (web) 
http://www.Purdue.edu/international/isso/index.html 
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Instructional Media Services is the Audio/Visual and Graphics service department for Purdue 
University. IMS lends audio/visual equipment to instructors and students, schedules media 
classrooms, trains faculty to use specially-equipped lecture halls, and creates instructional materials. 
If you need audio/visual equipment or service, call the IMS Main Office at 215-895-2925. If you need 
Graphics service, call the IMS Graphics lab at 215-895-2926 (web) http://www.Purdue.edu/ims/ 


Counseling Support Services 


Counseling Center, Creese Student Center, Room 210, (215) 895-1415, 
http://www.Purdue.edu/studentlife/docs/counseling/: 


e offers free, confidential counseling services provided by mental health professionals to 
currently enrolled undergraduate or graduate students. Call ahead to make an appointment. 


Learning Support Services 


e Purdue Center for Learning and Instruction, Main 229, (215) 895-2568, dcli@Purdue.edu 


e Purdue ELC, the English language Center, 229 North 33rd. Street, (215) 895-2022, 
http://www.coas.Purdue.edu/elc 


The Writing Center 


MacAlister 032 , University Writing Program, (215) 895-6633, 
http://www.Purdue.edu/provost/writing/writingcenter/writingcenter.html 


The writing center offers a variety of services for students and faculty members. All Purdue 
students are encouraged to make use of its services. Students are offered help with their course 
writing assignments through on-site and email tutorials and small group workshops. Faculty may 
be able to obtain help with designing and assessing writing assignments and also through 
workshops and colloquia. Creative writers are offered the opportunity to share their work and 
ideas through public readings of their work. Administrators and support personnel can request 
help with writing reports, memos, letters, and other forms of written interaction. 


Professional Resources 


Professional Publications and Organizations. 


Many organizations have been formed to foster excellence in teaching and learning. Membership 
fees may be beyond your means, but these organizations offer a wealth of information about 
teaching, learning, position openings and collegial discussion about educational topics. If your 
department is a member of a discipline-specific organization such as the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers (IEEE), you may have access to publications and professional meetings such as 
the annual IEEE conference on Frontiers in Education. The Chronicle of Higher Education, a weekly 
newspaper, is a valuable source of information on educational matters. Some departments and 
individual faculty subscribe to the Chronicle and may be willing to share them with you. Otherwise 
drop by the CAE or the Graduate Studies Office. The Hagerty Library may already subscribe to 
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publications of interest to you, or the research staff may be able to assist you in electronic access to 
publications. 


Strategies for Professional Success 
Building Your Teaching Portfolio 


A teaching portfolio is a collection of material that provides evidence of the scope and quality of 
your teaching. It is in your professional self interest to begin collecting positive documents and 
other materials. You can include any of your own work, such as tests or syllabi you constructed, 
especially good student papers and your evaluations of them, letters and emails of appreciation 
from students, positive evaluations from your supervising faculty member or department chair, or 
any other relevant material. You can draw from these materials when preparing a curriculum vita, 
which is a detailed report of your work. An excellent book on building a teaching portfolio, Peter 
Seldin’s The Teaching Portfolio, appears as one of the references at the end of this section. 


It can also be helpful to keep (separately from the materials you want to share) negative feedback on 
your teaching, such as poor evaluations or critical letters of emails from students. Although it is 
painful to be criticized, you can use negative feedback to improve your future performance. Be 
careful NOT to share negative feedback with someone who can harm you by using the information 
against you. Your goal is to improve your teaching, not to punish yourself. 
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Mentoring 


A mentor is an experienced, skilled person who nurtures the professional development of a less 
experienced person. Mentoring is usually an extended commitment to be available to advise and 
guide the novice. A mentoring relationship may develop spontaneously and remain informal, may be 
a structured assignment within a department or field of study. A senior person may offer mentoring 
service to a junior, or a junior person may seek or request mentoring. A good mentor facilitates the 
professional growth of the less experienced person by pointed out resources, serving as a role model 
and supporting efforts to advance in knowledge, skill and insight. If your department does not 
provide you with a mentor or offer a mentoring group, you may decide to ask a faculty member 
whom you respect to mentor you. Many senior faculty members are generous in sharing their time 
and expertise. A faculty member who does not have the time to devote to nurturing your 
professional development may be willing to refer you to someone else who can help you. Lacking a 
senior mentor, a peer support group of other teaching assistants can fulfill some mentoring 
functions. 


Training Program for International Teaching Assistants 


Because of the special problems faced by international teaching assistants in the United States, 
Purdue University has established a training program designed particularly to smooth your 
adjustment to the American classroom. This program includes a summer, four or five-week 
intensive course together with follow-up classroom observations. It focuses on both English 
language and teaching skills, and provides as well, cultural information about the American 
university system. All new international teaching assistants are urged to attend the program. 


If you are not sure — Ask Her/Him! 


If you are lucky you'll have a professor who is extremely clear about your duties and will be available 
to assist you when you have questions. Not infrequently; the professor’s own responsibilities and 
experience will lead him or her to assume you know what you’re expected to do, perhaps after a 
very brief outline. Professors have been teaching for long enough that they forget this is your first 
time or second time and that you need guidance. 


The most important advice is to ask the professor what you are expected to do. Almost every 
professor will be pleased that you care enough to think carefully about your work and want to 
determine what is necessary and how it should be performed. It is entirely reasonable to ask the 
following kinds of questions — presented here only as examples, not as an exhaustive list. 


e What are the specific tasks you wish me to undertake? 

e How often will we meet to discuss the course? 

e Do you want me to attend the lectures in the course (a very good idea even if it’s not required)? 
e Will | be grading student work? 


e If so, can you give me a schedule of when the assignments are due so that | may plan for 
them? 


e Do you have explicit guidelines for what is required to achieve a specific grade on 
each assignment/test? 
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e Are there solutions for the problems (or specific issues to look for in grading papers) or will | 
be expected to generate them myself? 


e How soon must grading be finished after the assignment is turned in? (This is critical 
because prompt feedback is one of the things students most value.) 


e Is there a schedule for the course that | should be aware of? 


e Which specific dates on that schedule affect me and how much time should | plan in order 
to perform my duties? 


e Are there specific goals | should strive for in my interactions withstudents? 


Grading 


As implied by the questions above, grading is one of the most frequent tasks that TAs are asked to 
perform. Ideally, the professor will establish clear guidelines for each grading assignment, 
addressing each of the important issues. In that case, your job is to carry out the grading ina 
prompt and fair manner. 
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If the grading guidelines are not made clear you’re advised to ask for clarification before grading. 
One useful method to seek clarification is to prepare your own guidelines and ask the professor to 
review them so that you may receive their corrections and approval. 


The following general advice may also be helpful: 


e Be prompt. Plan ahead for the assignment and return it quickly. A worthwhile goal is to 
return anything within one week of its submission — more quickly if possible. 


e Consistency is crucial. Students will compare what you return to them. If you are consistent 
you'll reduce or eliminate any possibility of being accused of discrimination. 


e Review several student works before starting to grade. It’s a natural tendency to be extra harsh 
on the first piece you grade and then to fall off as you read more. Reading several before you start 
grading will help you establish reasonable expectations. 


e Keep careful records. Students are likely to come back and ask you throughout the entire 
course and afterwards about your grading. 


e It’s extremely helpful to students to make comments indicating how they could improve, not 
just where they have failed to meet the assignment requirements. This is particularly true for 
written pieces, but is also true for more mathematical work. 


e Encouragement for particularly well-done is very well received. 


Generating Exam Questions 


Some professors will ask you to generate examination questions, perhaps even an entire exam. The 
temptation for many new TAs (and faculty) is to demonstrate how much you know by writing a very 
“clever” exam. Too often that “cleverness” produces questions that are far too difficult for the 
exam’s allotted time. Your goal is to produce “fair” questions that truly cover the material students 
are expected to know/use in an examination setting. Some specific guidelines are: 


e Solve the problem or answer the question yourself before submitting it. Yes, people including 
this author, have been embarrassed by submitting questions they couldn’t answer in the time 
available. 


e Assume that students will take about three times as long as you do to answer a technical 
question in subjects such as math and engineering. The multiplier may be less in the 
humanities, but students still need more time. 


e Strive for clarity in the question. Have a friend read it. You want to be sure that the wording 
is unambiguous and all the necessary information is provided. 


e It may help to categorize questions by their difficulty and the general topic they are supposed 
to address. 


Laboratory Sections 


TAs in the sciences and engineering are often asked to be laboratory instructors. In that role they 
are responsible for the conduct and often the grading of the laboratory. You may have 
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considerable freedom and lack of direct supervision in this role — a situation that can be both 
rewarding and frightening. It is especially important to seek the professor’s guidance for what he 
or she wishesto accomplish with the lab and how it is to be run. While each lab has many specific 


requirements the following suggestions apply to many different labs: 


Think safety! Many labs use potentially hazardous equipment or supplies. Safety must come 


first. Students are likely to play and do reckless things It’s your job to anticipate this and 
preventinjuries. 


Perform the lab yourself before the students do. You’ll save yourself great embarrassment by 


finding equipment or methodological difficulties beforehand rather than in front of a group of 
impatient students. 


Check that all the necessary equipment and supplies are available before the actual lab session. 


Remember to break down the equipment afterward, if necessary. You can often get student 
help with this if you plan ahead. 


Check with the professor for items required in a good lab report. 


Recitation Sections 


Like a laboratory section, a recitation section often is run reasonably independently. For the 
same reasons, it is important to understand the professor’s goals for the recitation section. 
Ask what these goals are. 


Most recitation sections fall into one of three groups. Think through which group 
yours is (Sometimes combinations occur) and consider the issues suggested below. 


Consideration of Lecture Material 


This type of recitation section gives students an opportunity to consider in greater depth the 
material covered in lectures — usually with an opportunity to ask questions that couldn’t be asked 
during lecture. Many techniques can be used to run a session, but they should all be focused on 


helping students master the main points of the lecture. To accomplish this goal, a TA would be 
wise to: 


Attend the lecture yourself. 


Summarize for yourself the main points, particularly those likely to be on the exam. Decide 
on their relative importance. 


Consider the interaction of those points with material covered in prior weeks 


Plan how you will conduct the class so that each of the points is addressed and students are 
given time to get answers about issues that are unclear. 


Problem Solving 
The problem-solving recitation is a special case of the consideration of lecture material 
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recitation. These recitations are most common in the sciences and engineering. In these 
sessions, your goal is to review what was covered in that lecture, but specifically help students 
make the material their own by applying it to solving homework problems. Usually students are 
asked to have completed homework assignments before arriving in class. In addition to the 
general consideration of lecture material a wise TA will: 

Solve the relevant problems themselves beforehand to avoid embarrassment and catch errors 
(errors in homework happen all the time). 


Think of ways to ensure that students have completed the necessary homework before arriving 
in class. Quick quizzes or homework collection can be very helpful with this. There are many 
other techniques as well. 


Consider how to find which problems need discussion and which need little attention because 
everyone solved them. 


For each problem, decide the key point being addressed, not just how would solve it. 


Help students understand how to see the problem and how to choose the appropriate method to 
solve it. 


Extension of Lecture Material 


In some classes the recitation section is used to provide basic course material, not just as a review. 
In this case same kind of planning as before applies, but you also need to address: 


What new issues are to be addressed in class? 
How important and complex is each new issue and how much time does it deserve? 


What relationships to prior material are important to address? 


Office Hours 


Many TAs are asked to keep office hours, an announced time that you will be available to help 
students. These hours can be enormously helpful to students although many will never take 
advantage of them. To do a good job of holding office hours you should: 


Actually be there! 
Tell students explicitly and repeatedly (many will forget) when your office hours are. 
Tell students where your office is and how to get there. 


Explain what you need to help them — many TAs ask students to bring what they’ve already 
tried, as well as to define a specific question. 


Academic Honesty 


How To Use Academic Honesty 


In order to articulate fully its commitment to academic honesty and to protect members of its 
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community from the results of dishonest conduct Purdue University has adopted policies to deal 
with cases of academic dishonesty. These policies are intended not only to emphasize the 
imperative of integrity, but also to protect the rights of all members of the University community. 


When a student is suspected of violating academic honesty standards, the faculty member will, as 
soon as reasonably possible, notify the student of the suspected infraction, seek the student's 
explanation, undertake any further investigation the faculty member considers appropriate, and 
initially determine whether a violation of the academic honesty policy has occurred. If the faculty 
member concludes that a violation has occurred, he or she will inform the head of the department 
offering the course of the alleged violation. If, based on the evidence presented by the faculty 
member and the results of any further investigation the department head may decide to undertake, 
the department head agrees that an academic honesty infraction has occurred, the department head 
and faculty member will determine the appropriate sanctions and inform the student of their 
decision. 


If an act of academic dishonesty is determined to have occurred, for a first offense, one of 
the following sanctions will be imposed, depending on the gravity of the offense: 


e reduction of a course grade; 
e an"F" for the assignment or exam, or 


e failure for the entire course with the inability to withdraw, or other action deemed appropriate 
by the faculty member. 


Examples include, but are not limited to, requiring the student to re-take the exam, re-complete an 
assignment, or complete an assigned exercise. The decision of the faculty member and the 
department head shall be reported to the Office of Judicial Affairs, which is responsible for 
maintaining student conduct records and the incident will result in an official disciplinary record for 
the student(s). 


Any student who believes that he or she has been accused of academic dishonesty unjustly may 
request a meeting with the faculty member and/or head of the department offering the course. 
Likewise, if the punishment is viewed by the student as excessive, given the circumstances, the 
review process may be initiated. 


If such a meeting does not resolve the disagreement, and the student still believes the charge to 
have been unjust, he or she can appeal, in turn, to the dean of the college offering the course, and 
then to the Provost. Such appeals should be submitted in writing. 


Any academic honesty infraction beyond a first offense is subject to the sanctions described above, as 
well as to disciplinary sanctions that may be imposed through the University Judicial process, 
administered through the Division for Student Life and Administrative Services/Office of Judicial 
Affairs. These sanctions may include suspension or expulsion from the University and are subject to 
an appeals process described in this Handbook. 


Cases of academic misconduct relating to falsifying any documents (such as academic transcripts, 
grade change forms, or course withdrawals forms) or dishonesty (such as having someone not 
registered for the class attempt to take a test or exam for the registered student), will be referred to 
the Office of Judicial Affairs for adjudication. The following information is intended to assist students 
in 
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better understanding what behaviors may constitute Academic Dishonesty. Interpretation of this 
information as it relates to alleged violations of the Purdue University Academic Honesty Policy are 
left to the discretion of the faculty member, department head, dean of the college, and 
Provost/Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs. Students are strongly encouraged to request 
that the faculty member specify his/her individual expectations prior to the commencing of 
projects and/or assignments. 


Consultation and advice is available through the Office of Judicial Affairs. 


Forms of Academic Dishonesty 


Plagiarism 

Plagiarism is the inclusion of someone else's words, ideas, or data as one's own work. When a 
student submits work for credit that includes the words, ideas, or data of others, the source of that 
information must be acknowledged through complete, accurate, and specific references, and, if 
verbatim statements are included, through quotation marks as well. By placing his/her name on work 
submitted for credit, the student certifies the originality of all work not otherwise identified by 
appropriate acknowledgments. Plagiarism covers unpublished as well as published sources. Examples 
of plagiarism include, but are not limited to: 


1. Quoting another person's actual words, complete sentences or paragraphs, or an entire 
piece of written work without acknowledgment of the source; 


2. Using another person's ideas, opinions, or theory, even if it is completely paraphrased in one's 
own words without acknowledgment of the source; 


3. Borrowing facts, statistics, or other illustrative materials that are not clearly common 
knowledge without acknowledgment of the source; 4. Copying another student's essay test 
answers; 


5. Copying, or allowing another student to copy, a computer file that contains another 
student's assignment, and submitting it, in part or in its entirety, as one's own; or 


6. Working together on an assignment, sharing the computer files and programs involved, and 
then submitting individual copies of the assignment as one's own individual work. 


Students are urged to consult with individual faculty members, academic departments, or 
recognized handbooks in their field if in doubt regarding issues of plagiarism. 


Fabrication 


Fabrication is the use of invented information or the falsification of research or other 
findings. Examples include, but are not limited to: 


1. Citation of information not taken from the source indicated. This may include the 
incorrect documentation of secondary source materials; 


2. Listing sources in a bibliography not used in the academic exercise; 


3. Submission in a paper, thesis, lab report, or other academic exercise of falsified, invented, or 
fictitious data or evidence, or deliberate and knowing concealment or distortion of the true 
nature, origin, or function of such data or evidence; or 


4. Submitting as your own any academic exercises (e.g., written work, printing, sculpture, 


etc.) prepared totally or in part by another. 
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Cheating 


Cheating is an act or an attempted act of deception by which a student seeks to misrepresent that he 
or she has mastered information on an academic exercise that he or she has not mastered. Examples 
include, but are not limited to: 


1. Copying from another student's test paper; 
2. Allowing another student to copy from a test paper; 


3. Unauthorized use of course textbook or other materials such as a notebook to 
complete a test or other assignment from the faculty member; 


4. Collaborating on a test, quiz, or other project with any other person(s) without authorization. 


5. Using or processing specifically prepared materials during a test (e.g., notes, formula 
lists, notes written on the students clothing, etc.) that are not authorized; or 


6. Taking atest for someone else or permitting someone else to take a test for you. 


Academic Misconduct 


Academic misconduct includes other academically dishonest acts such as tampering with grades or 
taking part in obtaining or distributing any part of an administered or un-administered test. 
Examples include, but are not limited to: 


1. Stealing, buying, or otherwise obtaining all or part of an administered or un-administered test; 


2. Selling or giving away all or part of an administered or un-administered test including 
questions and/or answers; 


3. Bribing any other person to obtain an administered or un-administered test or any information 
about the test; 


4. Entering a building or office for the purpose of changing a grade in a grade book, on a test, or on 
other work for which a grade is given; 


5. Changing, altering, or being an accessory to the changing and/or altering of a grade in a grade 
book, on a test, a "change of grade" form, or other official academic records of the University that 
relate to grades; 


6. Entering a building or office for the purpose of obtaining an administered or un-administered test; 
7. Continuing to work on an examination or project after the specified allotted time has elapsed; 


8. Any buying or otherwise acquiring any theme report, term paper, essay, computer software, other 
written work, painting, drawing, sculpture, or other scholastic art work, and handing it in as your 
own to fulfill academic requirement; or 


9. Any selling, giving, or otherwise supplying to another student for use in fulfilling academic 
requirements any theme, report, term paper, essay, computer software, other written work, 
painting, drawing, sculpture, or other scholastic art work. 


Sources: Portions of this policy were adopted from the Louisiana State University, the University of 
Florida, and the University of Delaware student codes of conduct. 
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